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1. The attached paper, written by Mir. T, Namaye, presents a history of 
"Child Welfare Viork in Japan" prior to 1919. The material was presented’ by 
Mr. Namaye at a conference on Child Welfare Standards, held in ‘Washington, D.C, . 
in May 1919 under the auspices of the U. S, Children's Bureau, Mr. T, Namaye 
has been for many years a leader in the development of social work in Japan, 

He is now rétired but participates in the work of the Japan Social -iork 
Association, 


2 The material is being made available to Welfare Officers in iiilitary 
Government since it presents a rather thorough survey of the early development 
of welfare work in Japan, The paper originally appeared in "Standards of Child 
Welfare", a Report of the Children's Bureau Conferences, May and June 1919, 

(U. Se Children's Bureau Publication No, 60 » Washington, 1919) This Bulletin 
is supplementary to TB=PH-WEL No, 11, "Child Welfare Law", . 


CHILD WELFARE VORK IN JaPAN 
MAY i919 
By TAKAYUKI NALAYE 


Department of Interior, Japan 
Ellen Kay said that the Twentieth century was the century of the child, 

It is well said, for, the world is beginning to realize the importance of ~ 
children's welfare as never before. ‘The protection of children is demanded 
not only from the consideration of humanity, but also from the self-evident hae 
truth that the future welfare of society and nation at large dependes upon the 
healthy minds and bodies of the present children. It is the realization of © 
this fact that has made the question of children's welfare a social and 
national problem from the latter half of the nineteenth century up to the, 
present time. The fact that a bureau for children's welfare was organized 

in the american Labor Department about six years ago, although many States © 
at that time had highly efficient organizations for cipreetccbaon welfare work, 
ee have been due to the same consideration, 


Japan is not behind other nations in appreciating the importance of 
children!s welfare; but our means for promoting it are far inferior to those 
of America and the nations of Europe. Various circumstances, customs, and 
habits are responsible for the poor accomodations; but it is beyond the 
scope of this paper to discuss them, I shall confine myself chiefly to 
stating what regulations and provisions different departments have in regard 
to child welfare, and give explanations and personal views only occasionally. 
The departments that supervise children's welfare are the Department of 
Interior and the Departmeht of Education, of Justice, and of agriculture 
and Commerce, In discussing children's welfare work, it is convenient, 
therefore, to divide.it as it is divided by the departments . 


| oe. are. DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


a, Children's welfare, viork under -the Department of Interior may be 
divided into two classes; namely, that which is ec sure a by. Lan and that 
which is note 


be Under the first class we Rave ays the provisions: of the Poor Law 
concerning the children of the poor, (2) The Foundling act, and (3) the 
Reformatory Acte 


(1) The ‘Poor sti was enacted in “Japan in 187%, ‘and the provision | 
in question states that the forlorn children under thirteen years of age shall 
be given rice at the rate of three bushels and a half per year, and states also 
that the children who, although not strictly forlorn, have no'relatives under _ 
seventy and above fifteen years of. age,.and arc in distressing. condition, shall | 
receive the same amount of rice as that allowed to the forlorn children, It is 
hardly necessary ‘to say that this method of relief is very primitive and the- : 

recipients necessarily very.few. The expenses are to be paid by the national — 
treasury; but as a matter of .fact, the local public corporations supply the 
_ deficiency, which-amounts to a considerable sum, although legal responsibility _ 
; dn the matter ends with the actual erate out of the relief raekaisead tse i 2h 


The, latest statistics, which are those of 1917, will give a general 
idea about the amount of expenses and the number of recipients, as they 
have not increased or decreased to any great extent in late years. 


Government rs 00 e be we Oo ee), Be ee ae ere 6 elie Ue - 3,070 
Local expense supplementary to the government expense .. .« ¥ 8,452 
Local expense Ma ae are a ee ea Ae aL ie gS wee tl) a hae ame an ee eee ase £23 3630 


POA a A: tial tes 0a, 4 Meg. age a whee om aaa A eee 


The total number of children cared for was 1,203 of whom 213 were 
_care’for at government expense and 990 at local expense or at local 
expense supplementary to government expense. 


It should be noticed that, although the local public corporations 
are not required by law to provide money for the relief of the poor 
children, the actual financial assistance given by them to the relief 
work is comparatively large, as the government allowance is insufficicnt, 
its policy being to let them take the matter as much as possible into 
their own hands, 


(2) The Foundling Act was passed in 1871, and is the oldest 
of the relief enactments’now in force in Japan. The original act en- 
joined that three bushels and half of rice per year should be given to 
each foundling until he reached his fifteenth year; - but in 1873 the age 
limit was reduced from fifteen to ithe 05s and has remained so ever since s 


The number of foundlings fuaen in Japan in a year is very 
small compared to those found in any of the European countries within. 
the same length of time, a fact of which Japan can be proud. For 
illustration the number of foundlings for several recent years may be 
given: 


Year Foundlings 
LOL eeeeeee#es#ne ee e## 8@# # @® @ @¢ @# @ @ 225 
1912 eoeee#ee%e«# ee eef @ @e@ @# © @ @ @ 27h 
ee ae OR a? ae ee a Oh a ee Sees 2h2 
1914 e e e e ? e e o e s e e a e e s e e 188 
627 aie ® s 2 eo c & e e e e e ° & e e e fe OL 


Average for the Five years 2h6 

In a country possessing a population of more than sixty 
millions, only two hundred and forty-six foundlings a year is indeed 
a very small proportion, One might suspect that this scarcity of 
foundlings may be due to the strangling of infants or to abortion; 
but now such crimes are seldom perpetrated in Japan, though in the 
past they seem to have been quite frequent. In 1916, the total number 
of the foundlings under the protection of this law was 1,733, and the 
total expense for than ¥66,826. The foundlings being so few, it is 
scarcely necessary to have separate asyiums for them; so the public 
corporations put them under the care of orphan asylums. 


> aes 


It will be seen that the total numser of the children under 
the protection of the Poor Law and the Foundling Act is about 2,930 for 
& year, and the aggregate sum of expenses for them only about viol, 9706 
European and American specialists may, no doubt, wonder at these small 
figures; but I believe that the chief causes are the following facts: 


(a) ‘The Japanese Poor Law is extremely retrenching, 


(b) Social consciousness of the necessity of support- 
ing the poor has not yet dawned, 


(c) The spirit of mutual help is quite strong. 
(d) The strong solidarity of the family system, 


(e) The strictness of legal responsibility of parents 
to take care of thoir children, 


(f) The natural kindness of Japanese people towards 
children. 


(g) The cdmparatively small Perera, Searyen the rich 
. and the poor. 


(3) The Reformatory Act was first cnacted in 1900 and was 
amended in 1908. The act requires each prefecture to establish reform 
schools to take in delinquent children under eighteen years of age, the 
the upper age-limit of the inmate bcing twenty. The bulk of the expense 
is to be paid by the prefecture; but one-half of the expenses required 
in founding reform schools and one~sixth of running expenses are to be 
granted from the National treasury. 


There are 54 local reform schools in ‘Japan at present, They 
are divided into two kinds, public and private, The public reform schools 
are 28 in number, the private ones 26. The total number of inmates of 
all these reform schools at the end of 1917 was about 2,100, of which 
about 00 were taken in during that same year, They are mostly treated 
under the family system or under a system which is a combination of the © 
family system and the dormitory system, One hundred and fifty is the 
largest number of inmates that a reform school has at present, and 9 or 
10 is the smalicst. Under the family system, about 10 inmates are taken 
in as a rule and the master and mistress or nurses look after them, 

They are given some clementary school lessons in the morning and some 
hepa lessons in the afternoon, mostly in agriculture and manual 
labor. We have no accurate statistics as yet on the results of these 
efforts; but we can say that 70 percent of the inmates come out of the 
reform schools much improved, The total expense in 1917 was £26, ce, 
of which 244,000 was Government subsidy, 


Besides the local reform schools, there is one national 
reform school which was opened in March.of this year, The number of in- 
mates is limited to 100. A training school for officers and staffs for. 
reform schools in = aia is to be established in this institution. 
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i The special feature of our Reformatory Act is that the 
esd tins department, and not the judicial, is the one that places the 
del inguent children in the reform schools,: This is because we believe . 
that the purpose of placing: delinquent children in reform schools is 
not to punish or imprison. them but to educate and improve them, and to 
make them decent members of society. It is, therefore, the prefectural 
governor who issues the orders to be served upon those whom he thinks 
it to be advisable to put under the care of a reform school, This is 

_ @ procedure which is seldom seen in other. countries. 


Ce The reasons why thee are only about 2,000 delinquent 
children in more than 50 reform schools are (1) nea scarcity of 
_ delinquent children in Japan, and (2) the inadequacy of the Reformn- 
atory Acte The Government is contemplating a revision of the act 
to make it more effective, 


de ‘Vaden welfare work: not regulated by law, we have (1) . 
orphan asylums, (2) day nurseries, (3) the Committee on Social Affairs 
for work on the Bureau of Local Affairs, (4) The Committee on In- 
vestigation of Health and Sanitation, and (5) the Lectures on Sanita-— 
saa rox omen » 


1} Grater Asyluns, - the origin of oyphieisees in Japan 
was more than ten centuries ago; but it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
its long and obscure history. I shall speak only of the orphanage 
work since the Restoration of 1868. ‘The first orphan asylum built in 
Japan in the Meiji cra was started by a French Catholic nun in 1874. 
This orphanage has been making great efforts for poor and orphan girls 
for the past 45. years and takes the first rank among the orphan asylums 
in Japan in the number of children taken in, which is over 4,100, Be= — 
sides this, one of the best known asylums in Japan is the Okayama Orphan 
Asylum, which was started by the late Juji Ishii, who had been greatly 
inspired by. George Muller, This is widely known as the model orphanage 
in Japane ae | 


There are:-at present 138 orphan asyluns with b, 500 inmates, 
Their aggregate expense for a year is about ¥.20,000, Thoir properties 
are estimated at more than ¥2,000,000. They arc, with very few excep- 
_ tions, private enterprises ‘founded by some benevolent person; and in 
 financial.matters they are always hard presscd because there are not 
enough of public orphan asylums to rclieve the private ones of their 
burdens, It is truc that the Department of Interior subsidizes, to 
some extent, such institutions as aro doing excellent work, and cach © 
prefecture gives some financial aid to those that are within its juris- 
diction, out of the interest on the common fund of ¥5,000,000, which 
was granted by the Imperial Household; and the money that comes from _ 
public corporations when. they give the charge of foundlings to orphan 
i asylums is of some help. But ali these aids are far from being suf= _ 
haa pactont, to enable tcc workers to carry on their work as they Wish» 


hone aie now about 700 charitable institutions in Japan, 
ee: and there are indications that they will increase year aftor years it 
- seems that sialeibgauagiee is’ responsible for this es up of the public 


conscience, There are more than 70 charitable institutions wmder the 
‘ Management of Christians, and 30-of these are for orphan children, 
But charitable institutions are not monopolized by Christians by any 
meanse In fact, Buddhists have more than 80 of them under their 
management, and their institutions for orphan children also outnumber 
those conducted by Christians, It should be mentioned here as a 
tribute to praise to both Christians and Buddhists that, though they 
differ in their religion, they are working hand in hand for the cause 
of charity. 


The unweaned orphans are mostly placed under the care of 
farmers! families and when they reach school age they arc, as a rule, 
taken into the regular orphanage. In Japan, the farming population 
is very large as compared with the city population, and there is not 
much difficulty,therefore, in finding suitable families among farmers. 
to whom to entrust these children, and the result has becnexcellent. ~ 
Those who cannot be placed in families are taken -into the regular | 
orphan asylums where they are now mostly treated under the family sys- 
tem, though in the past they used to be treated under the dormitory 

systeme The orphan asylum conducted under the family systen have from 
ten to fifteen inmates with a nurse or a master and mistress to look — 
after them. 


(2) Day Nurseries, - The first day nursery in Japan was 
established by the Kobe Women's Public Service Association during the 
_ Russo-Japanese war, At that time whcn it was necessary to support 
the poor families of soldicrs who went to the front by giving them sane 
work, and to enable mothers with small children to work they hit upon 
the idea of the day nursery and immcdiatcly some hundred day nurscrics 
sprang up in different parts of Japan; but soon after the war all 
except one or two closed. Lately, however, their necessity was felt 
again owing to the demands of the times, and as a matter of fact they 
are increasing rapidly in number compared with other- charitable 
institutions. Almost all day nuwrscrics in Jaan are private establish- 
ments, They are divided into creche and infant schools, The former 
take both the unweaned and infants, the latter infants onky. The four. 
day nurseries managed by the War Memorial Day Nursery Association of 
Kobe, and the Samegahashi Infant School of Tokyo are among the best 
knovm in Japan. There are over fifty day nurserics now and over three 
thousand infants taken care of by then, The total expense is more than 
50,000. In everyday se mitaig great care is taken about the health of 
the children. 


| In Japan there is very little settlement work; but in 
the day nurseries they have fanily meetings from time to time, and 
they even visit the poor familics and encourage 5 to save money 
and give other advice. 


In this way they are doing a sort of settlement work to 
the gréat benefit of the poor, Though the day nurseries have becn 
only recently organized, their good work is Eyl ated appreciated by, 
the publics | 


s 


(3) Committee on Social Affairs, ~ The Javanese Government, 
in aes of the tendency of the times, deemed it advisable to make investi- 
gations about the social conditions, both at home and sbroad, with the 
purpose of availing itself of the suggestions obtained from the investi-~ 
_ gations in coping with problems that may arise in the future, and 
organized a committee on social affairs, consisting of twenty members, 
partly selected high officials of the Government and partly experts who 
have special knowledge and experience on such matters. The committee 
makes investigations about such matters as ere requested by the Minister 
ef the Department of Interior, and makes reports giving its views on 
them. The scope of investigation is quite extensive. At the last 
year's meeting the subjects broughtfor discussion were the public 
market, the housing problem, the employment bureau, the adjustment 
of capital and labor, and others, The committee is to make a thorough 
inyestigation of children's welfare work inthe near future with the 
purpose of aiding those institutions already in existence and cf 
establishing new ones, 


From time immemorial the Japanese have had the custom of 
ancestor worship and even now they attach a peculiar importance’ to the 
notion of "family", and children as future successors to the "family" 
are treeted wih great care. They are rogarded literally as family 
treasures, A well-known old Japanese poem says: 


Silver, gold and precious stone,. 
What are they in comparison 
With a daughter and son? 


Traveling through any part of Japan you will sce images 

_ of Gods and Goddesses which are regarded as protectors of children, 

From this superstition also you can see how solicitous they are for 
children's wolfare, At any rate, the birth rate 4s always on the in- 
crease, and Japan does not have to resort to a premium system for tho 
encouragement of childbirth as in other countrios, Tho following statis- 
tics show that not only does the birth rate exceed the death rate, but 

it is also steadily increasing every year —- a phenomenon seldom seen in 
any other country. 


Rate of Fie cies of 


Yoar Birth Rate ~ Death Rate hisshaningeie per 1,000 
1885 1,058,137 759,456 i t-8 
1895 1,335,125 876, 837 = 109 
1905 1,614, 472 1,016, 798 12,8 
1910 Ly 737, 674 1,037,016. 13,4 


The statistics for 1910 show that the number of births exceoded that ef 
deaths by over 700,000, 


But though we are very optimistic about the birth rato 
we are somewhat alarmed about the death rate of babes and infants, 

for it has been increasing in the past except in very recent years, 
as can be seen in the following statistics on ia death rate of the 
soa aaa less than one year cld, 


seh ; The following figures show the yearly average ratio” of 
_ these dseths for i dal hundred births: Bee . 


teAeoe ye lk Re id ute hl 
DBILH1L GIG sa eleveveeewsenceceeekSel * , a eae 


‘1896-1900... Shanice a baveveeld, 3 
SR9OIM1905 cabs eeecodbener sv lOee 
, EGQE$L ILO. sobs Shank FF abc ea ShOs  f 
1912 Gavi babar umvisivn ee caded 

ited Re rtonin seer eves haareadbeD, 


» The. slight. decrease in: the death rate as shown. tin” the» 
ver two figures may be due to the efforts which the icsies alin has 
. been naking of late years.” 7 


The average death rato per. aniipad children . over one 
year and bolow five years. of age hia a8 ‘Follows: 


‘Period - Age 1l~2 Years Age 2-5 Yoars .. Age 0-5 Yoars 
BOCA ees S65 da ciclo Me Dace viele phew b nie dws OMe vw hide Cones ranDetee a 
POPs. 5 case c cu pPR IRAE i 9C4 ents sda chat ides err ccndeseeuen 
PO. os hsv es ae ebite Oa ba wae dda ab wale tle wile eareas be ae 
1904-1908,, eoaceos Sale SUN Tae bE aN eR OO owes 6 oes hae eran 


The above figures show that the death rate of 

-. Children under five years of age has not materially dacreased, 

but is still ebout twice as high as that ‘of some-European countries, 
It is a regrettable fact that notwithstanding this enormous death. 


. vate of children thero are very few private ontervrises to combat. 


‘this problem, At present there is only one mothers! consultation 
society in Tokyo and another in Osaka, There are hospitals for ; 
children, the circuit hospitals, visiting nurses, and such . 
organizations, which may be available in giving medical treatment to 
sick children, but these accommodations ere: but.a few drops in a 
bucket. This state of things may look strange in a country which . 
has been called by-some “the paradise for children", but the fact — 
is that the soctal conscicusness has not been awaltened to the actual 
state of affairs, the. An 4t~ large having no knowledge of it. 


| bi, 3 (4) The Committee on Investigation of Health end 
Sanitation, ~ Two vory promising organizations have been startod 
lately to probe this problem, nemely, the Committe. on Investigation 
of Health: and Senitation and the, Lectures on Sanitation for Women, 
The former, which was started by Imperial Decree in 1916, is wnder the 
suporvision of the Department of Interior and at present has 36 
members, part government officials, part non-official experts. The 
Vice Minister of theDepartmert of Interior is the president of the aa 
committee, The work of the committee is divided into eight divisions, ese 
“and one of thom is the’ investigation of the health of infants, school 
' ¢Ghildren, and. youth. The matter which has already been investigated eit 
and RENE is hts death rate of children under five years for the en 


” 


last ten years. Other matters now under investigation are the sickness 
of school children, physical development of babies, the health conditions 
in the day nurseries and orphan asylums, and the condition of about 
20,000 sick infants in the pediatric departments of the medicsl school. 
The completition of statistics on these matters will facilitate in 
ascertaining the causes, whether this higher death rate is due to poor 
nutrition or to the mother's lack of knowledge in rearing children or 

to endemics, Then the committee will be in a position to devise some 

_ suitable means to check the widespread deaths and diseases, 


(5) The Lectures on Sanitation for Women, — In prefectures 
and public corporations in our country, lectures on Sanitation are held 
for women, Although these were first sterted scarcely ten years ago 
they are now held throughout most of the country. The aim of these 
lcetures is to diffuse among women knowlcdgo in the rearing and care of 
children, The regular meetings continue several days at » place and 
sometimes they have exhibitions of things which are of intcrest to the 
work, something like the Baby Weck Movement, 


It is possible that by these means, the death rate of 
infants in Japan will be reduced as low as in other countrics, 


. 


2. THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
a. The Primary School Education 


(1) History, - Compulsory education is the most important 
means of building up a healthy nation by inculcating e wholesome 
national spirit and diffusing gencral knowledge among the children of 
school age. All nations of Burope snd America have adopted it long ago. 
In Japan 1t was in 1886 that compulsory cducation was adopted. The 
present school regulation requires six years' course of instruction and 
as a rule does not charge any school fee, 


(2) Matriculation and Attendance. ~ Though it is only 
30 years since school education became compulsory, schoolhouses have 
been built all over the country. The following table shows the 
percentages of matriculations and attendance from 1911 to 1915: 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Year : Matriculation Attendance 
he BRS Ee eee eg, 0 3)” Le rarer 92,47 © 
Me OE i NS 0h BOR ORLRL SA, RS RES 
BLES 6 Ok eo oe ee a bese b Be eDs 6 6" e2e ee. oss 22 9S7S6 
TOU ob ieee ORES bs RS poe POLAT oie ek ee BSes 
LOE a is ee Ras Oe ss Jc dlwe84. 25 


(3) The Number of Schools and School Children,- The 
number of schools in 1914 was: public, 20,440; private, 136, In 1915 
it was: public, 20,518; private, 150, The number of school children 
in 1914, 6,700, 0003 1915, 6,900,000, 


(4) Finances, ~ Expenses are paid by public 
corporations, They amounted in 1914 to ¥ 56,720,000 and in 1915 
to ¥ 60,000,000, This rapid increase of expenditure is due to | 
the fact that the population of Japan increases by 600,000 or 
700,000 every year and consequently many new schoolhouses must 
be build, Such being the case, the burden of the self-governing 
Communities becomes heavier yearly, and in some towns and 
villages the school exnenses amount to one-half of their whole 
expenditure, Last year the Government decided to grant ten 
million yen annually to relieve the self-géverning communities to 
some extent, 


(5) Exemptions.- Children of school age afflicted 
with lunacy, idiocy, or serious illness may be excused from 
matriculation. Guardians too poor to send their children to school 
may postpone their matriculation. It is to be regretted that the 
nation and self-governing communities have no legel responsibility 
for educating these poor children. But the Government is!contem- 
plating making their education compulsory, though it is not known 
yet when this provision will be put in force. There are some public 
and private schools, however, which take in these poor children. So, 
in fact, this defect in our school regulations is not so bad as it 
appears. As those special schools have the double aspect of being 
institutions of education and of relief, they are under the joint 
supervision of the Department of Interior and the Department of 
Education. 

(6) Institutions of Relief for the Defective and 
Destitute Children.- In 1917 there were 29 schools for the blind 
and cumb (both private and public); three schools for the deaf, 
and 38 schools for the blind. The number of children ein An by 
these institutions was 3,326, They are given four or six years of 
common education and practical training, in most cases free of charge, 
Some of these special schools have dormitories where the students 
can board with little exvense, Most of the blind students 
become masseurs after their graduation; but as the deaf and dumb 
cannot easily earn a living, employment offices are established 
especially for their benefit. The total exnense of these 70 
institutions was ¥ 176,000 in 1915, The Wational Treasury, the 
self-governing communities, the educetional essociations, and some 
individual volunteers contribute to defray the expense. ; 

In 1916 the number of the blind children of school 
age was 3,240; that of the dumb children of the same age, 6,039, 
These numbers are rather large in proportion to the numberd¢ the 
children taken in by these institutions for defective children, But 
as they are building new schools and enlarging some of the old ones, 
they will be able to take in a larger percentage in the future. 


To come back to the education of the poor children, 
although the self-governing communities are not legally responsible 
for the cducation of the poor children whose matriculation is delayed 
for reasons stated before, some of them have voluntarily established 
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schools for the poor children. Besides these there aré some conducted by 
individual benefactors, In 1915 there were 67 schools of this kind, 

of which 52 were day schools and 15 were night schools, The total 

number of the pupils in these schools was 14,176, The exnenses for 

the same year amounted to about ¥ 142,000. ‘Moreover, almost every town 
and village has societies for the protection of the children of school 
age. Textbooks and lunches are distributed by them among the poor 
children. In.this way, the inadequacy of the school regulations is 
supplemented to some extent. 


| (7) The School Physicians.- In 1898 an Imperial Decree 
was issued to the effect that all primary schools except those in 
email towns and villages having less than 5,000 inhabitants should hire 
physiszians to improve their sanitary, conditicns. the physicians to be 
appoduted by the local magistrates, Now most schools are too poor to 
hire orivate physicians exclusively attached to them .—-only those in 
large cities can do that. _Cousequently they hire ordinary practitioners. 
. Thus, nearly 57 per cent. of the entire primary schools, that is, 15,300 
out of 27,000, have their physicians, Those physicians inspect the. 
sanitary conditions of the schoois from. time to time, and once e year 
they make physical examinations of all the pupils and report to the 
Department of Education and also to the guardian of the students... 


The results of the physical examinations of the school 
children for ten years (1906~1915) show that their height, weight, and 
lung capecity are getting more vieiuts panda 


Although considerable efforts are thus being made for the 
improvement of the:sanitary condition of schools, sometimes the improve- 
ment dees not come up to the expectation, because most of the school 
physicians, being poorly paid, cannot give sufficient attention to the 
schools, Therefore,in the large cities the schools are trying to have 
their own. physicians if possible. Under the present regulation the 
school physician does not examine the mental condition of the children, 
but something will have to be done to remedy this defect, 


(8) The Central Crgans, ~ For better supervision of the 
sanitation of schools, the Yepartment of Education established the School 
Sanitary Office in the Department in 1915, and in addition to this 
organized the School Sanitary Association. as the consulting organ of the 
Minister of Education, and also holds a lecture class in the Department 
for the benefit of the school physicians from all over the country, Apart 
from this supervision of the Department of Education sohe prefectures 
have their own supervisors, 


i. One Buen] enon tae Industrial Schools 
(1) In Javan as elsewhere there are many graduates of 
ae schools who desire to engage in some industry, To meet this 


demand the Japanese Government issued the Industrial School Order, 
encouraging the. establishment of such institutions as are necessary 
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to give proper training to these graduates. Those institutions are 
technical, agricultural, commercial,- mercantile, marine, and 
supplementary industrial schools, I shall speak here only of the last. 


(2) The supplementary schools are divided into technical, 
agricultural, fisheries, commercial, and other schools, They 
matriculate primary school graduates and those who have an equivalent 
educetion, The length of the course and the number of study hours vary 
according to the season, locality, and the like; for instance, the 
supplementary schools are of very recent origin in Japan, but they 
are making rapid progress, Of these, the agricultural schools are 
most numerous, which is quite natural, Japan being essentially an 
agricultural country. The lessons taught in common throughout the 
various kinds of supplementary schools are morality, the vernacular, 
and arithmetic. Other lessons vary according to the kind of school. 


(3) In 1916 the number of the public and private 
supplementary schools was 7,063 and that of the students 369,000. The 
following are the statlatson for all kinds of supplementary chooks for 
the same year: 


Public Private Total 
Number of Schools...... 9,344 .... 3,021 2.0% 3,697 
Number of Pupils...... SOROROER: saents: LaQBOR venir OF Teter 


Bxpenditure....4...44+.#951, 134 ...  Unknown.... . Unknown 


(4) The supplementary school education is not yet 
compulsory, but the wonderful growth of this kind of school in a 
short period shows that it is almost as good as compulsory, and it 
is believed that the Government will extend this course of 
instruction by two years and then require those who do not receive 
high school education to attend one of the suoplementary schools. 


c. The Religious Education 


(1) Catholicism was introduced into Japan several 
hundred years ago; but Protestanitism came in only at the beginning 
of the Meiji era (1868). In the fifty year of Meiji, that is in 
1872, the first Sunday School was opened, but for some time the 
growth was very slow, About twelve years ago, however, Mr, Brown, 
general secretary of the World Sunday School Association, came to 
Japan and organized the National Sunday School Association of Japan, 
and from that time the Sunday School work has made a rapid progress, 
until in 1917 the number of Sunday Schools reached 2,473 and that of 
the Sunday School children 160,000. 


The following table will show how rapidly the Sunday 
School work is growing: 


Year No, of Schools . No, of Attendonts 
De a db ole So biele. 4 Rik Se Ce 3a Hee ee caw temo rn eaee 64,910 
1912. ccoe#eepeseetoeve +e ee 1,588. 2e@eere ee 8 eaeevrvoe ee tes ae . bed 106, 5993 . 


Pace woe e ee « sbele Oe aie arr ih vdgehess Sosa kone 
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(2) Prominent men like Marquis Ikuma, Baron Shibusawa, 
end others were appointed as the promoting committee of the World Sundey 
School Association Convention, to be held in Japanin October of next 
year, and preparation for it is already on foot, ‘The expenditure, it is 
said, willbe ¥ 150,000, It is believed that the coming convention 
will bring a new epoch to the Sunday School work in Japan and will make 
a great contribution to the general education of the Japanese 
children, 


(3). Sunday schools were at first all Christian institutions, 
but of late Buddhists also began to feel and need for them and established 
their own, and it should not be overlooked that they have made a ; 
remarkable progress with them, 


| (4) The Young Men's: Association 4s. an Ase xitoraes wherein 
‘the boys, who, though graduates of primary schools, cannot receive 
higher education, get togéther and learn about supplementary studies, 
industrial work, and citizenship. The management of theinstitution is 
left to the selfogoverning communities, the government only giving 
instructions on proper occasions, Most of these associstions were 
organized after the Chino-Japanese War end again after the Russo~ 
Japanese War. They had already done much good for social improvement, 
and in 1915, in view of the Great European War and for the future 
welfare of Sepan, the Ministers of the Bducetion and the Interior 
Departments gave joint instruction to the prefectural Governors for 
the improvement of the Young Men's Associations, which brought them 
under a system and made them doubly efficient, 


: (5) In most cases each city, town, and village constitutes 

a Y.MeA, district and has its headquarters; but within a district 

branches are established to facilitate the work and to bring the members 
into close touch, In some counties and prefectures they have headquarters 
to supervise Y,M,A, work within their districts, The age limit is not 
quite uniform throughout the country, but in most places twenty, and 

in some, twenty-five years of age is the limit. According to the 

last year's report of the Department of Interior there are 18,482 
associations and 2,932,113 members. 


(6) Among the various works carried on by the Y.M.A., the 
most general are the supplementary educetion, circulating library, 
keiro kai (veneration of aged people), temoerance work, physical 
training, improvement of amusement, popular education, and the moral 
training of young men, Instruction is mostly given from time to 
time by lectures by-school teachers, local officials, religious 
leaders and sometimes by business men; 


(7) The expenses of the associations are paid: 1. out 
of money earned and contributed by the members of the associations; 
2. by subsidies from the cities, towns, and villages; 3, by individual 
subscriptions; 4. by income from the capital; 5, the proceeds from 
cooperative enterprises of the associations, The total expenditure 


_ of all the associations in the country for 1916 was ¥ 736,750, Their 
2S lca in the same year was estimated at ¥ 1, 000, 000, 


BN eg Goh : 


(8) The aim of the Young Women's Association is 
practically the same as that of the Young Men's Association, namely, 
to make more efficient thoee girls and young women who are 
graduates of primary schools, but who cannot, get higher education. 
The work of this association is naturally different from that of the 
YMA, It includes domestic work, hygiene, rearing of children, 
cooking, sewing, family nursing, morality, and so on, The 
instruction is given by lectures of experts in these lines, These 
associations are all of very recent origin; but they already number 
8,852 and have 1,049,652 members, Tho age limit of the membership 
varies from twenty to thirty years. | 


(9) One very noteworthy feature of these two 
organizetions is that they sometimes have joint meetings. The 
occasiong for these joint meetings are when they have school 
exhibits, pictures, lectures on moral culture, charitable-work, and 
so forth, I say it is noteworthy because in Japan commingling of 
young mon and women in this way is very rare, and those joint 
meetings, though humbly started, may if wisely conducted on a large 
scale have a great significance for the social welfare of Japan. 


3. THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
a, Treatment of Juvenile Criminals 


(1) The treatment of criminals, especially young 
eriminals, is an important question for criminology. In 1907 the 
criminal code of Japan was revised and the age of discretion was 
fixed at 14, The Act says "the acts of persons under 14 years of 
age are not punishable’, Young offenders above that age are 
punished by rene criminal law, there being no special laws for 
then. 


(2) When a police officer apprehends a young offender, | 
takes him into a polico station and there and then they examine him, 
If the offense is only slight they let him off with an admonition; 
and if it is not sodlight or so serious they keep him in the house of 
detention for not more than 30 days; if it is serious they send him 
to the public procurator's office and the procurator examines the 
case and decides whether the offender should be vrosecuted or not, 

The average number of young offenders who were subjected to judicial 
examination in five recent years was about 30,000; of these only 
10,000 were prosecuted according to the regular law ~ some of them | 
were fined, some put in jail, and others imprisoned, The average 
number of those who were imprisoned during the period of the five 
years from 1913-1917 was 2,248, The statistics, however, reveal 

an annual decrease in the nunter of juvenile ofteniera in prison 
beginning with the year 1914, as shown in the accompany ing 

a hit 
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FOLGE i RP RMN ec ee ae, 

eo OTA Pee! BBR Cole G.I ERAN ow. 1) Bem 
11S Boggs “4Uy72 fal hich Beep ey 
1916. : Boge bce she Ts te 2,184 : 
1917 - oa G28 2 a! 1,976 


(3) Tho form “ees trial of’ young offenders te ‘int uniform 
throughout the country, but in large cities like Tokyo, Osaka, and 
others, the courts have a juvenile department with a special judges 
They usually segregate the young offenders from adult, criminals and 
have a separate room for them. The trials are not’ open to the ‘public. 
In these matters the spirit and the method closely resemble those of 
the juvenile courts in Americe and Hurope, But as there are no 
special laws for. children bepyed are ~~ signe to Rivewuse 
ac nea law. 


(4) The. gstcaa Sab aaden. provide that the offenders 
under 18 years of age who are subjectéd to more than two months of 
penal servitude may be put into special prisons or special de- 
partments of regular prisons, and that they be kept in them until 
they reach their twentieth year. Thus the juvenile offenders are 
treated in a different way from that in which ordinary criminals 
are treated, the object being their protection and reformation more 
than punishment, Moreover, they are obliged to attend school a 
given number of hours every day, and even the labor they are required 
to da is rather for their training than for supplementing the funds 
‘by which the prisons are maintained, At present there are nine. such 
juvenile prisons in principal places of Japan, and, several more | will 
be established in the near future, In the treatment of juvenile 
offenders both the grado system and mark system have ‘been adapted 
and the choice between them is left to each prison, Whether they use 
the grade system or the mark system, they keep each prisoner in a 
separate cell for the first three or four months of his imprisonment 
in entire seculsion from theoutside world, and if he shows signs of 
improvement he is promoted to a aes evade and treatment becomes 
more lenient. £3 


(5) Hin teceiss of this treatment ,is shown in the ee 
ing table: ERA dite ; f 


Ga bales acts” Bete Second and Later 
Year “Kirst Offenses «', Offenses 
e913." 2,220 . a SBS 
“1914 © 1,903 iikry / 470 
1915. 1 851, ee Me 418 
1916 - aa ny 787 Oa ea Maes wees 397 


“Thus it may be ‘seen that the number of ietenver ve ane 
creasing every year, but the number of second and Later offenses 
has not materially changed, The latter fact may be due partly to 
not imposing an indefinite sentence and partly to the lack of social 


sympathy with the discharged prisoner, 
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Wee (6) It can easily be imagined that many of thoso who are 
set free without trial will repeat the offense if adequate protection 
is not givon to them. Therefore whether the juvenile offenders - 

are homelcss.or not, somo further means of protection is absolutely 
necessary. In this regard we regret there is no probation system 

in Japan as yet. Not that there is nothing done in the way of their 
protection, for there are two homes'for boys and one for gifls in 
Tokyo. In those two places for boys they look after more than a 
thousand boys every year, and their work in seven cases out of ten > 
is successful, There are more of these societies outside of Tokyo, 
but thoy are not.@Oactive in their work as those in Tokyo. It is to 
be hoped that, many more such societios will be organized in the 
future to give adequate protection to the misguided youth. 


b. The Children's Act 


(1) Though various attempts have been made at devising 
means of prevention of juvenile crimes, they have not accomplished 
the desired results; but it has been thought that the establishment 
of juvenile courts would be best suited for the accomplishment of this 
object. The law investigating committee have been working at a bill 
for some years, and the bill is nearly completed. It is not time yet 
for its publication; but, generally speaking, it seeks to apnly a 
sort of probation system to those under 18 years of age who have 
committed some criminal offense or are inclined to do so. What the. 
bill seeks to accomplish is as follows: 


(a) To give admonitions from the court, 

(bd) To obtain admonitions from the principal of 
the school, 

(ec) To demand a written promise for repentance, 

(d) To hand delinquents over to some protector 
on certain conditions. 

{e) To place them under the care of some 
religious organization or protective society. 

(f) To place them under probation officerst care, 

(zg) To send them to industrial schools. 

(h) To send them to reform schools, 


(2) There are also features not seen in the laws of 
other countries, but on the whole the provisions are practically 
the same as the juvenile court regulations of America and of 
Europe. If the bill passes, after some amendments, it°will do a. 
great deal of good in the way of rectifying the defects of tho 
present law. 


4, THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE 

The development of factories in Japan is of very recont origin. 
In fact it is not fifty years old yet. Therefore the capitalists 
and factory owners of Japan have not had exnerience in the management 
of such enterprises, Before the introduction of the factory system, 
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the various industries of Japan csrried on their business by means 

of handicraft and home industry. In those days, when international 
trade was forbidden and the principal of "self-supply" had to be en-. 
forced, no great inconvenience was felt from those old-fashioned 
methods, and the handicraftemen and those who were engaged in home 
industries dragged along in their work from morning till late at 

night in e most lax manner without any definite restriction of time, 

The relation of the employer and employee was, of course, that of 

master and servant. But when Commodore Perry came and broke the 

spoll of a long dream, all of a sudden the policy of isolation was 
abandoned; international commerce was allowed, and in fact everything 
changed in a very short time. The social, political, and business 
conditions underwent a complete change and left no trace to remind us 

of former conditions, In the industrial circle also the factory work 
took the place of home industry and a great many operatives began to 
work with wonderful machinery and to have definite hours of work, But 
even when such violent change had been accomplished, the relation of the 
capitalist and the factory workers remained that of master and servant, 
As to the long hours of labor, too, omploycrs, employees, and the public 
at roan being waited ba to it, never thought anything wes amiss. 


"ae The dedbory Act 


(1) Such being the conditions under which the factory 
system had developed, the Government perceived the necessity of taking 
some protective measures and in 1882 organized a committee to investi- 
gate the actual conditions and customs of the factories throughout the 
country. In 1897 a bill was drafted based on the results of the 
investigation by this committee, But very unfortunately the Parliament 
dissolved at that time and the bill was not even presented. After many 
years. of hard labor in overcoming obstacles thrown in its way, the bill 
finally passed through both Houses in 1911 for tho first time; but it 
was not until 1916 that it became operative, owing to the fact that 
deciding on the rulos of enforcing the law took a long time, 


(2) As a result of this law, an Imperial Decree was 
desued ordering the Department of Agriculture and Commerce to establish 
a factory section in the Department. In pursuance of this decroe the 
Department appointed the Vice Minister as the sectional chief with 
four factory supervisors and five sub-suporvisors to assist him, Moree 
over it has been decided to have local supervisors placed in several 
important places, and in fact there are now about two hundred of them 
distributed in various parts of the country. The expenditure required 
in this work is about ¥ 200,000, Although we have now this Factory Law 
for the protection of child. laborers, no special law has been enacted as 
to the restriction of the work hours of adult laborers, it being left 
entirely to the agreement: between the employers and employees, - 


The restrictions placed upon child labor aro as follows: 


(a) THE AGE OF THE CHILD LABORER. "The factory owners 
i (employers) are not sllowed to hire children 
Pais | under twelve years of age except under epente 

ai ‘ administrative permissions," 
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(2). THE PROHIBITION OF NIGHT WORK. "All children, 
'. ander fifteen years of- age are not allowed . 
er to -be employed in any work after 10 P.M. and : 
. ~«-  vefore 4 A.M, . But. for fifteen years after 
3 i the enforcement of this law, those special 
industrios which require night work or 
‘continual day-and=-night work may: be exempted 
.€rom the application of this law by the. . 
permission of the Minister of the. Separbmentied " 


(3) -HOLIDAYS AND RECESS PERTODS, "To childrent | 
- -wnder fifteen years,.of age, two holidsys should 
~ ‘be allowed in a month and to childron of the .° 
‘gamé age who are cmployed in a business res * | 
quiring day~and=night work, four holidays 
should be allowed in a month, and if the ° 
working time should exceed six hours a day, 
@ recess of at least half an’hour should be - 
given to thom, if ten hours, a recess OFF 304 
at least one hour." “Abe , | 


| 


Sa paeet ee (4) CASES WHERE ASSISTANCE IS 70 BE GIVEN, “Whon - 
: ve factory operative meets accident, falls sick, 
or dies without any serious fault ‘of his. own, ° 
the employer is required to give financial ~ 
“Beaiatance to hin on to his - surviving femily." 


(3) ‘the Munber of Child Beharcee in Japan 


The number of child workers in factories in 1916 is shown in the 
accompanying table: 


Age Total Boys Girls 
10@12 10,914 1,938 8,976 
12415 133,570 22,853 103,717 

All ages 144,484 31,791 112, 693 


The total number of the adult operatives and the child laborers 
in factories being about a million, children form nearly fifteen sy 
per sent. gi 


b. Welfare Work 


(1) Special arrangements made for the promotion of 
the laborer's welfare are not few. Since the operation of the Factory 
Law, they have rapidly increased, although their exact number is te 
not yet ascertained, In the Prefecture of Tokyo there are about pha 
1,600 factories of all sizes and about 230,000 operatives, There are — 
about 500 factories that employ more than 50 workers, Sixty-three 
out of these 500 factories have mutual aid societies, some of which, 
in case of sickness or retirement of the members, give financial aid 


1h ck” aeons ease 
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out of the fund paid up by operatives exclusively, end others of which 
give aid out of the fund contributed to by the operatives and the 
employers, The latter usually contribute as much as or half as 


much as the total sum of the contribution by the employecs. There 


are also day nurserics, rent~free houses, dormitorics, bath-houses, 
places of emusement and so on, eltogether numbering 210, And for 

the education of the employees there are 56 institutions where 

they train -pprentices and give supplementary instruction or 

primary school education, end the prospect is’ that these institutions 
will gradually increase. 


I must confess that what has been seid above is a very imperfect 
presentation of the subject. And time does not allow me to discuss 
fully the advisability or inadvisability of the long hours of 
labor to, which Japanese children are subjected. I should only say 
that labor in Japan has a peculiar history and circumstances, and 
now to adopt the American or European system bodily in entire dise 
regard of that history and circumstances would be only to bring on 
unnecessary disturbence if not disaster. As principles, the propo~ 


‘sitions made by the Committee on ‘the International Labor Alliance 


meet our approval, but Japan is under the necessity of steering 

her course in this matter with due regard to her peculiar internal . 
conditions as well as external circumstances, and for this reason, 
Japan may have to be treated as an exception. We sre not, of course, 
satisfied with the present condition of the Fectory Act; but we 

must be patient. Perseverance has accomplished wonders. Rome was 
not built in a day. Japan, though not very slow in making progress, 
requires time to bring about such fundamental changes as suggested 
by the Committce now meeting in Paris. 
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